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The Alien Problem and its Remedy. By M. J. Landa. Lon- 
don, P. S. King and Son, 191 1. — xv, 327 pp. 

Mr. Landa 's little handbook is written from the point of view of 
frank opposition to the legislation intended to exclude certain classes 
of aliens from Great Britain. Mr. Landa shows that the Aliens Act of 
1905 was passed under a misapprehension both of the volume of im- 
migration into England and Scotland and of its effects in the matters 
of over-crowding and depression of wages in the sweated trades. The 
accusations usually brought against alien immigrants — that they form a 
disproportionate number of paupers in receipt of relief, that they are 
more insanitary than the British in their way of living, that they are 
guilty of crimes of violence to a greater degree than the indigenous 
population, so that the alien quarters in large towns are dangerous on 
account of the preponderance of the criminal element — all these accu- 
sations are refuted by figures and by evidence gathered from poor-law 
guardians, city missionaries, records of police courts, charitable associ- 
ations and other agencies. The only aliens whom Mr. Landa is in- 
clined to consider troublesome are Americans. Considering the small 
number of American immigrants into Great Britain, it is somewhat 
surprising to find that there were in March, 1910, 513 Americans in 
receipt of poor-law relief. It is equally surprising to learn that of 677 
alien vagrants — or, as we should call them, tramps — no less than 250 
were Americans. 

One great defect of the British law, in Mr. Landa's opinion, is 
that it does not exclude alien workmen imported as strike-breakers. 
The first importation of this kind was in 1894, when Letts and Poles 
were brought into Lothian to break a strike among Scottish ironworkers. 
Mr. Landa takes occasion to commend American legislation in this 
respect, and points out that when, in 1906, an amending act was 
passed by the House of Commons to prevent such importations of 
workmen, it was thrown out by the House of Lords. 

English alien- immigration legislation, as it now stands, is condemned 

by Mr. Landa as mischievous, badly and unevenly administered, and 

calculated to exclude chiefly refugees from political oppression. 

Probably the most useful part of Mr. Landa's book is that devoted to 

the new industries introduced by recent waves of alien immigration, 

wherein he shows how little these non- imported immigrants have come 

into competition with British labor. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 



